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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE WELSH. 


Original. 

Ir seems to be admitted on all sides, without detracting 
from the merits of Christopher Columbus, as the first dis- 
coverer of America who made its existence fairly known to 
the civilized world, that this great continent had been visited 
by Europeans, at different times, before the birth of Colam- 
bus. Many of the accounts of early voyages to America, 
such as that of the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, and of the 
Chinese navigations to the shores of Mexico, are probably 
fabulous. There is, however, but little doubt, that prior to 
the era of the voyages of Columbus and Vespucius, the Ice- 
landers and Norwegians did in reality frequent some parts 
of the coast of North America. At least, it cannot be dis- 
puted that both the one and the other of these people had, be- 
fore the fifteenth century, formed settlements in Greenland, 
which is at present reckoned as a part of the new continent. 


The Norwegians first visited Greenland in the year om and’ 


in the year 1003, they discovered Vinland, which seems to 
have been a part of Labrador or of Newfoundland. The 
colony in Vinland was soon destroyed by intestine divisions ; 
but that in Greenland continued to flourish, till maritime in- 
tercourse was impeded by the encroaching shoals of Arctic 
ice. Though the first European colony in Ameriea was thas 
lost, the Danes assert their right by settlements on the west- 
ern coast, called New Greenland, to distinguish it from the 
original colony on the eastern shores, which is called Old 
Greenland. 

As many English vessels sailed to Iceland in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, it is probable that they occa 
sionally visited this part of America. A work was published 
at Venice, in the early part of this century, which pretended 
to shew that the West Indies were known before the first 
voyage of Columbus. This position the author attempts to 
prove from certain ancient maps, preserved in the library of 
St. Mark, which appear, from repeated inscriptions, to have 
been drawn in the year 1436, and which in the opinion of the 
author represent the West Indies. 

After the colonization of Greenland in the ninth century 
by the Norwegians, the communication between that country 
and Europe, after a Jong interruption, was renewed in the 
sixteenth century. Some Lutheran and Moravian mission- 
aries, according to Dr. Robertson, prompted by a zeal for 
propagating the Christian faith, ventured to settle on this 
frozen and uncultivated region. To thein we are indebted 
for much curious information with respect to its nature and 
inhabitants. From them we learn that the northwest coast 
of Greenland is separated from America by a narrow strait, 
that at the bottom of the bay into which this strait conducts, 
it is highly probable they are united ; that the inhabitants of 
the two countries have some intercourse with one another ; 
that the Esquimaux of America perfectly resemble the Green- 
landers in their aspect, dress, and mode of living; that some 
sailors who had acquired a knowledge of a few words in the 
Greenlandish language, reported that these were understood 
by the Esquimaux ; that at length a Moravian missionary, 
well acquainted with the language of Greenland, having 
visited the country of the Esquimaux, found to his astonish- 
ment that they spoke the same language with the Green- 
ldnders ; that they were in every respect the same people, 
and he was accordingly received and entertained by them as 
a friend and a brother. 

The possibility of peopling America from the north of Eu- 
rope is made very evident by these facts. If the Norwe- 
gians, in a barbarous age, had sufficient moral skill to open 
a passage to Greenland, their ancestors might likewise, at 
some remote period, have accomplished the same voyage, 
and settled a colony there, whose descendants are the Esqui- 
maux. It is probable, however, that with the exception of 
the Esquimaux, and perhaps a few other tribes, the progeni- 






































the subject of this essay is not the peopling, but the discovery 
of the New World, we will now refer to a mass of facts, first 


covery of America, by the Europeans; By John Williams, 
LL. D.” 

From the testimonies of travellers and historians, in this 
writer’s opinion, there are strong reasons to believe that the 
ancient Britons landed on the continent of America nearly 
three hundred years before Behaim or Columbus. ‘The first 


America by the Britons is in a history of Wales, written by 
Caradoc of Liancarvan, Glamorganshire, in the British lan- 
guage, and translated into English by Humphrey Llwyd, 
and published in the year 1584. This narrative bears a 
strong ‘resemblance to truth, being plain, natural and simple. 
It says that on'the death of Owen Gwynedd, prince of North 
Wales, about the year 1169, several of his children con- 
tended for his dominions ; that Madog, one of his sons, per- 
ceiving his native country engaged, or on the eve of being 
engaged in a civil war, thought it best to try-his fortune in 
some foreign climes. Leaving North Wales in a very un- 
settled state, he sailed, with a few ships which he had fitted 
up and manned for that purpose, to the westward, leaving 
Ireland to the north. He came at length to an unknown 
country, where most things appeared to him new and un- 
customary, and the manners of the natives far different from 
‘what he had seen in Europe. Madog or Madoc, having wit- 
nessed the pleasantness and fertility of the country, left the 

ter part of bis company behind, to the number of one 
ndred and twenty, and retarned to North Wales. Upoh 
his return, after describing the beauties and advantages of 
the newly discovered country, he prevailed with considerable 
numbers to accompany him thither; he sailed back with ten 
ships, and bid adieu to his‘native land. The next account 
of the event is found in Hackluyt, which we shall render 
into modern English, in an abridged form. 

Hackluyt mentions the same facts more in detail. He 
says that Madoc, one of-Owen Gwyneth’s sons, left the land 
in contention betwixt his brethren, prepared certain ships, 
and sailing west, left the coast of Ireland so far north, that 
he came to an unknown land, where he saw many strange 
things. This land, he thinks, must needs be some part of 


the country of which the Spaniards affirm themselves to be. 


the first discoverers. After his return, he prepared a num- 
ber of ships, and-got with him such men and women as were 
desirous of living in quietness, and taking leave of his friends, 
made another voyage to this strange land. 

A few other writers quote the above accounts, with some 
testimonies of their authenticity. There are other docu- 
ments, the object of which is to prove that the British tongue 
was spoken by some of the tribes of the American Continent, 
and which are therefore supposed to be the descendants of 
the people brought over by Madoc. There isan account 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. X. for the year 
1740, which is a narrative of a chaplain in the English ser- 
vice, who was with several others taken prisoner by the Tus- 
carora Indians, who inhabited Tuscarora, in the southern part 
of the territory of the United States, which he calls Virginia. 
“The Indians,” says the chaplain, “carried us to their town, 
and shut us close, toour no small dread. The next day they 
entered into a consultation about us; and after it was over, 
our interpreter told us that we must prepare ourselves to die 
the next morning. Whereupon, being very much dejected, 
and speaking to this effect in the British tongue, ‘Have I 
escaped so many dangers, and must I now be knocked on 
the head like a dog?’ presently an Indian came to me, who 
afterwards appeared to be a war-captain belonging to a sa- 
chem of the Doegs, (whose original I find must needs be 
from the Old Britons,) and took me up in the middle, and 
told"me, in the British tongue, I should not die, and there- 


collected together in “ An Inquiry Concerning the First Dis- 


account which the author could find of the discovery of 







































tors of the American nations migrated from Asia, across||upon went to the emperor of Tuscarora, and agreed for my 
Behring’s Straits, to the northwest coast of America. But as 


ransom and the men that were with me. They then wel- 
comed us to their town, and entertained us very civilly and 
cordially four months; during which time I had the oppor: 
tunity of conversing with them familiarly in the British lan- 
guage, and did preach to them three times a week in the 
same language ; and they would confer with me about any 
thing that was difficult therein ; and at our departure, they 
abundantly supplied us with whatever was necessary to our 
support and well-doing. They are settled upon Pontigo 
river, not far from Cape Atros. This is a brief recital of my 
travels among the Dueg Indians.” It was ‘signed by Mor- 
gan Jones, a Welshman, New York, March.10th, 1685. He 
concludes by offering to conduct any Welshman or others to 
the country. , 

A letter written by Charles Lloyd, Esq., and published in 
1777, in a pamphlet, entitled “British Remains,” by Rev. 
N. Owen, strongly confirms Mr. Jones’s narrative, and the 
truth of Madoc’s voyages. Mr. Lloyd says that he had been 
informed by a friend, that one Stedman, of Breconshire, 
about thirty years before the date of his letter, was on the 
coast of America in a Datch bottom, and being about to land 
for refreshment, the natives kept them off by force,.till at 
last this Stedman told his fellow Dutch seamen; that he un- 
derstood what the natives spoke, The Dutch bade him speak 
to them, and they were thereupon very courteous ; they sup- 
plied him with the best things they had, and told Stedman, 
that they came from ‘a country called Gwynedd, (North 
Wales,) in Great Britain. It was supposed by Mr. Lloyd 
that this place wag situated between Virginia and Florida. 
He montone, ee that one Oliver Humphreys, a mer- 
chant, who di ing before the date of this letter, told 
him, that when he lived at Surinam, he spoke with an Eng- 
lish privateer, or piraté; who being near Florida, careening 
his vessel, had learned, as he thought, the Indian language, 
which his friend said was perfect Welsh. He speaks also of 
Mr. Jones, the chaplain, who wrote the narrative quoted 
above, as an acquaintance, and a fellow graduate of Jesus 
College, Oxford. The flight of Jones he supposes to have 
taken place about the time of Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, 
and that he was with the Indians about the year 1669. 

The places which Madoc discovered, according to the 
authors of the Universal History, seem to be New England, 
Virginia, and the adjacent countries. In confirmation of this, 
Peter Martyr says, that the natives of Virginia and Guati- 
mala celebrated the memory of one Madoc, as a great and 
ancient hero; and hence it came to pass that modern travel- 
lers have found several old British words among the inhab- 
itants of North America. Bishop Nicholson was of opinion, 
that the Welsh language makes a considerable part of sev- 
eral of the American tongues. According to a British anti- 
quary, the Dutch brought a bird with a white head from the 
straits of Magellan, called by the natives penguin, which 
word in old British signifies white head, and therefore seems 
originally to have come from Wales. 

Mr. Charles Beattie, a missionary from New York, visited 
some inland parts of North America, in 1766. He travelled 
about five hundred miles southwest of New York, and dur. 
ing his tour he met with several"persons who had been 
among the Indians from their youth, or who had been taken 
captives by them, and lived with them several years. Among 
others was one Benjamin Sutton, who had visited different 
nations, and lived several years with them. He related, 
that when he was with the Choctaw nation, on the Missis. 
sippi, he went to an Indian town, a considerable distance 
from New Orleans, whose inhabitants were of different 
complexions, not so tawny as those of the Indians, and who 
spoke Welsh. He saw a book among them, which he sup- 
posed was a Welsh Bible, which they kept carefully wrapped 
up in a skin, but they could not read it. Sutton heard some 
of these Indians afterwards, in the lower Shawanaugh town, 
who spoke Welsh. This Welsh tribe lived on the west side 
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of the Mississippi river, at a great distance above New Or- 
leans. A Mr. Levi Hicks informed the same missionary, 
that he had been among the Indians from his youth; and 
that he had been, when attending an embassy, in a town of 
Indians, on the west side of the Mississippi river, who 
talked Welsh. 

Sutton likewise informed him, that among the Delaware 
tribe of Indians, he observed their women to follow exactly 
a certain custom of the Jewish women, as prescribed in the 
Mosaic law, and that from some old men among them he 
had heard the following traditions. The tradition related 
that of old time their people were divided by a river, nine 
parts in ten passing over, and one part tarrying behind ; 
that they knew not for certainty how they first came to this 
continent, but account thus for their settlement here. A 
king of their nation, when they formerly lived far to the 
west, left his kingdom to his two sons; that the one made 
war upon the other, whereupon the latter determined to 
depart, and seek some new habitation. Accordingly he set 
out, accompanied by a number of his people ; and that after 
wandering to and fro for the space of forty years, they at 
length came to Delaware river, where they settled three 
hundred and seventy years ago. The way they kept an ac- 
count of this was. by putting a black bead of wampum every 
year since, on a belt they have for that purpose. He re- 
marked that the Delawares observe the feast of first fruits, 
or the green corn feast, 

A Capt. Isaac Stewart was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
and carried by them to the Wabash, with many more white 
men, who were murdered by them. He obtained the sym- 
pathy of the good woman of the town, as she was called, 
who was permitted to redeem him from the flames, by giving, 
for his ransom, a horse. He was about two years after- 
wards, with another white man, redeemed by a Spaniard, 
who had been sent from Mexico, on discoveries. They took 
their departure, in company with the Spaniard, to the west- 
ward, crossing the Mississippi near the Red River, up which 
they travelled seven hundred miles, when they came to a 
nation of Indians remarkably white, and whose hair was 
mostly of a reddish color. They lived on the banks of a 
small river, which was called the river Post. “In the morn- 
ing of the day after our arrival,” says Capt. Stewart, “the 
Welshman (the other white man) informed me that he was 
determined to remain with them, giving as a reason, that he 
understood their language, it being very little different from 
the Welsh. My curiosity was much excited by this infor- 
mation ; and I went with my companion to the chief men of 
the town, who informed him, in a language that I had no 
knowledge of, and which had no affinity to other Indian 
tongues that I ever heard, that their forefathers of this na- 
tion, came from a foreign country, and landed on the east 
side of the Mississippi, describing particularly the country 
now called Florida; and that on the Spaniards taking pos- 
session of Mexico, they fled to their abode. And as a proof 
of the trath of what he advanced, he brought forth rolls of 
parchment, which were carefully tied up in otter’s skins, on 
which were large characters written with blue ink. The 
characters I did not understand ; and the Welshman, being 
unacquainted with letters, even of his own language, I was 
notable to know the meaning of the writing. They are a 
bold, hardy and intrepid people, very warlike, and the women 
beautiful, when compared with other Indians.” This ac- 
count was published in the Public Advertiser, October 8th, 
1785, and taken from Capt. Stewart’s own mouth. 

Such are a few of the many facts, which seem to afford 
conclusive evidence, of the colonization of the American 
coast, by a company of Welshman, at a very early period. 
The subjects of the discovery of America, and of the origiu 
of the aboriginal tribes, are now among the most interesting 
topics of investigation for the antiquarian ; and when the 
present rage for works of fiction has subsided, like any other 
pestilence, we shall hope that the talents of men of learning 
and genius, will be profitably employed in this inquiry. 








A Revotvtionary Frac. — When the Americans were be- 
sieged, at Fort Schuyler, by the British and Indians, in 1777, 
they had plenty of ammunition and provision, but no flag. 
To remedy this want, they took a blue camblet cloak and 
some red and white shirts, and “the three bright colors, each 
divine,” were soon waving over their heads. In a sortie 
which was made from the beleaguered fortress, the British 
colors were captured, and immediately hoisted under the 
compound of shirts and cloaks. 











































llorigin, as it was generally reported, that the bishop had cho-| 





STANZAS, 


so earnestly did he long to be among them. He knew it 


Baggested by receiving a call from a young lady of great intellectual and personal beanty. || W@S in vain to ask his father to send him to school, for he 


ADDRESSED TO MISS H. H. 





Original. 





Lixe the bright dreams of childhood’s days 

Which of the coming world displays 
Hope’s fairy hues alone, 

Like Health returning to that soul 

Who late hath heard Death’s waters roll, 
And mourned each promise flown, 

So to my mind thy form appears, 

A halo ’midst life’s waning years. 


Like the sweet breath of joyous Spring, 
Or distant musi¢ murmuring 

Through groves and blossomed fields, 
Thou com’st in smiling lovelimess, 
A beam of light to charm and bless ; 

Thy voice its music yields, 
And calls the heart from grief and wo, 
A pure, ennobling bliss to know. 


A bliss unknown to those whose mind, 
To every finer impulse blind, 
Or bent on sordid gain, 
Wear out life’s golden hours unblest, 
Each generous care and wish represt, 
Fast bound by Mammon’s chain — 
No heaven-born hope illumes their way, 
To cheer them through life’s closing day. 


The Muse with ardent zeal would raise 
That heartfelt tribute to thy praise 
Which well thy worth may claim, 
But ah, no humbte lay of mine 
Thy glowing beauties may enshrine, 
And all unknown to Fame 
Must be each theme of him, who now 
With votive wreath would grace thy brow. D. R. 


THE GIFT OF POESY. 





Original. 





Tux thrilling thoughts that charm the mind, 

The lay of Love, and bliss refined 
By Virtue’s geniat power: 

Feelings above Earth’s anxious cares 

Which the firm sou] undaunted bears 
Through every darkling hour, 

These gifts, fair Poesy! are thine, 

But that bright boon may ne’er be mine. 


To teach the soul on wing sublime 

To soar beyond the flight of Time, 
And bask in heavenly light ; 

To roam thro’ Nature’s ample fields, 

And breathe the lore her spirit yields 
In pathos pure and bright. 

These lays, alas! I may not sing, 

Nor Fancy’s treasured jewels bring, 


Or the Elysian pathway rove, 
?Mid verdant lawn or blooming grove, 
Or o’er the boundless sea, 
With starry pinion greet each sail 
That comes with every fragrant gale 
From [nd or Araby. 
The sparkling gems of poesy 
May not be wreathed, alas, by me! D. R. 


November 26, 1839. 


THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS, 

A worrtny bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, had for his 
arms two fieldfares, with the motto, “ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing?” This strange coat of arms, had often 
excited attention, and many persons had wished to know its’ 


sen it for himself, and that it bore reference to some event! 
in his early life. One day an intimate friend asked him its| 
meaning, and the bishop replied by relating the following, 
story :— 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at a little vil- 
lage near Dillengen, on the banks of the Danube. His pa-| 
rents were very poor, and, almost as svon as the boy could 
walk, he was sent into the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. 
When he grew older, his father taught him to pick the ju- 
niper berries, and carry them to a neighboring distiller, who 
wanted them for making hollands. Day by day, the poor 
boy went to his task, and on his road he passed by the open 
windows of the village school, where he saw the schoolmas- 
ter teaching a number of boys, about the same age as him- 
self. He looked at these boys with feelings almost of envy, 















knew that his parents had no money to pay the schoolmas- 
ter; and he often passed the whole day thinking, while he 


, was gathering his juniper berries, what he could possibly do 


to please the schoolmaster, in the hope of getting some les- 
sons. One day, when he was walking sadly along, he saw 
two of the boys belonging to the school, trying to set a bird- 
trap, and he asked one what it was for? The boy told him 
that the schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfares, and that 
they were setting the trap to catch some. This delighted the 
poor boy, for he recollected that he had often seen a great 
number of these birds in the juniper wood, where they came 
to eat the berries, and he had no doubt but he could catch 
some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old basket of his 
mother, and when he went to the wood he had the great de- 
light to catch two fieldfares. He put them in the basket, 
and, tying an old handkerchief over it, he took them to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at the door, he 
saw the two little boys, who had been setting the trap. and 
with some alarm he asked them if they had caught any birds. 
They answered in the negative ; and the boy, his heart beat- 
ing with joy, gained admittance into the schoolmaster’s 
presence. In a few words he told how he had seen the boys 
setting the trap, and how he had caught the birds, to bring 
them as a present to his master. 

“ A present my good boy!” cried the schoolmaster ; “ you 
do not look as if you could afford to make presents. Tell 
me your price, and I will pay it to you, and thank you 
besides.” 

“I would rather give them to you, sir, if you please,” 
said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy, as he stood before 
him, with bare head and feet, and ragged trowsers that 
reached only half-way down his naked legs. “You are a 
singular boy!” said he ; “but if you will not take money, 
you must tell me what I can do for you; as I cannot accept 
your present, without doing something for it in return. Is 
there any thing that I ean do for you?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy, trembling with delight ; “you 
can do for me what I should like better than any thing else.” 

“ What is that?” asked the schoolmaster, smiling. 

“Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on his knees; 
‘“‘oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read.” 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to him, at all 
his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly, that the schvolmas- 
ter recommended him to a nobleman who resided in the neigh- 
borhood. This gentleman, who was as noble in his mind 
as in his birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him to 
schvol at Ratisbon. The boy profited by his opportunities, 
and when he rose, as he soon did, to wealth and honors, he 
adopted two fieldfares as his arms.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried the bishop’s friend. 

“T mean,” returned the bishop, with a smile, “ that the 
poor boy was myseLr.” 





EDUCATION, 

Tue following beautiful extract is taken from an Illinois 
paper, addressed to the principal mistress of a female acdemy 
in Quincy, in that State. 

“ Imagine for a moment, that a beautiful diamond is placed 
in your hand, on which you are required to engrave a senti- 
ment, which must be read at the great day of aceount, in the 
presence of listening angels, and assembled worlds! What 
care would you exercise, what industry would you use, to 
select from the vast commonwealth of letters, a sentence, 
pure, refined, chaste, holy! No cost—no pains—no ef- 
forts— would be lacking ! 

“ Permit me then to say to you, that this is your present 
situation. Precious innocent hearts, in all the purity of 
childhood’s delightful bloom, are placed in your keeping; 
and the duty of engraving principles there, which will out- 
live the sun, and live—and still live —and live on for ever, 
devolves upon you. Yes, these diamonds, more precious 
than oriental pearls — more costly than that sweet little star 
that smiles the dying day to sleep, will soon be removed from 
your hands, and locked up in the archives of eternity. And 
when all nations shall be assembled, to hear their final doom, 
they will be unfolded, and some swift-winged angel, as he 
bends his loftiest flight around the tree of life, will catch the 
echo of your present instructions, and with his silver trump, 
pour them into the ears of unnumbered millions !” 
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of the Declaration of Independence. . He commanded a com- 
pany of cadets soon after the commencement of the war, and 
jat the time of the surrender of the British army under Bur- 
Tue circumstances attending the early settlement of Mas- | poyne, he was volunteer at Bennington. He was also at 
chusetts and New Hampshire, though generally supposed to!/ Rhode Island with a-detachment of his company, at the time 
be similar, were in some respects widely different. The ithe British troops had possession of the island, and when 
planters of the old Bay State left their native country, for the |General Sullivan brought off the American troops. Noman 
sake of enjoying here a degree of freedom in religion, of|/had a higher popularity with the people at this time, than 
which they were deprived in the land of their fathers. The|/John Langdon. He was elected repeatedly to the legislature, 
settlers of Piscataqua, were actuated by a very different pur-//and was for several years speaker of the Assembly. 
pose. The pursuit of gain was uppermost in their thoughts,|| When the news of the fall of Ticonderoga reached New 
and they embarked at once in the fisheries and trade, which|| Hampshire, the provincial legislature was in session at Exe- 
they followed with success, until many of the first settlers|\ter. It was at a period when the resources of the patriots 
became men of opulence in the new country. The greatim-|/ were almost exhausted, the public eredit was gone, and the 
portance of the fisheries, seems not to have escaped the at- 'members of the Assembly were disheartened. The men of 
tention of Captain Smith, the discoverer of New Hampshire ;|| New Hampshire had already exerted themselves to the ut- 
for in his account of New England, he thusaddresses hiscoun-|| most for the good of the cause. John Langdon was speaker 
trymen: “ Therefore, honorable and worthy countrymen, let|/ of the Assembly at the time. He rose in his place, on the 
not the meanness of the word fish distaste you, for it will|/ morning after the intelligence was received, and’addressed 
afford you as good gold as the mines of Potosi and Guiana,||the house to the fullowing effect: “My friends and fellow- 
with less hazard and change, and more certainty and facility.” |/ citizens —I have three thousand dollars in hard money ; I 
A reverend divine, in 1690, was preaching in Portsmouth, || will pledge my plate for three thousand more. I have sev- 
on the depravity of the times, and said: “You have for-!/enty hogsheads of Tobago rum, which shall be sold fur the 
saken the pious habits of your forefathers, who left the ease// most it will bring. These are at the service of the State. If 
and comfort which they possessed in their native land, and | we succeed in defending our firesides and homes, I may be 
came to this howling wilderness to enjoy without molestation, | remunerated ; if we do not, the property will be of no value 
the exercise of their pure principles of religion.”” One of the||to me.” 
congregation immediately rose, and interrupted him thus:)} This noble proposal infused new life into the Assembly : 
« Sir, you entirely mistake the matter ; our ancestors did not|/and in the course of a few days, by means of the funds ad- 
come here on account of their religion, but to fish and trade.”’|| vanced by John Langdon, a brigade was assembled, and on 
A better illustration of the pursuits of the early settlers of |its march to the frontiers, and to victory, under the gallant 
New Hampshire, perhaps, it would be difficult to give. The|/Stark. During the whole of the revolutionary struggle, 
people of Portsmouth, wealthy and enterprising as they are,|| Langdon was ever active and constant in his labors for the 
have followed the advice of Captain Smith, and have never|| good cause. A man of the people, iu the emphatic sense of 
suffered “the word fish to distaste them,” but have made it||the term, he was always popular with the great mass, whose 
indeed “a mine of gold” to that ancient and flourishing|| interests he made it a point tosustain on alkoccasions. Pos- 
sessing a handsome address, and being open, obliging, and 
generous in his general conduct, he was calculated to gain the 
public esteem, and was among the few who were fortunate 


NOTICE OF JOHN LANGDON, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



















town. 
Among the citizens of New Hampshire, educated as mer- 


chants, who have risen to public distinction, no one, per- 
haps, occupied a wider space than Joun Lanepon, of Ports-|/enough to retain it through life. He was honored with the 
mouth. He was born in 1740, and received his early edu-|| highest offices the people could bestow. He was twice presi- 
cation in the celebrated grammar school of Major Samuel]| dent of the State, under its first constitution : was a member 
Hale. The father of young Langdon, who was a thrifty far-||of the convention which formed the federal constitution; was 
mer, intended his son should engage in the same occupa-|/twelve years senator in Congress, and subsequently, for six 
tion; but the latter, looking upon commerce as the grand|/years Governor of the State. In 1811, he retired from public 
highway to wealth, set his heart upon becoming a merchant, life, although urgently pressed to accept the nomination of 
and accordingly made the necessary preparations to enter a 
counting-house. 

One of the most extensive and successful mercantile houses 
at that time in Portsmouth, was that of Daniel Rindge, a 
counsellor under the provincial government, and to him 
young Langdon made application and was admitted to his 
counting-house, and soon became thoroughly versed in com-| 
mercial transactions. After completing his apprenticeship 
with Rindge, he made several successful and very profitable 
trading voyages, with the view of ultimately establishing a 
commercial house of his own, in his native town. Bat the 
dark clouds that preceded the Revolution, began to skirt the| 
horizon, and his mind was suddenly turned in a new direc- 
tion. Naturally of a bold and fearless disposition, he en- 
tered at once into the feeling of the colonists; and, pos- 
sessing in a remarkable degree the power to win over multi- 
tudes, he became the acknowledged leader of the “sons of] 
liberty” in that little province, as much so as Samuel Adams 


and John Hancock, in Massachusetts. 
Langdon was a leader exactly suited to the crisis. He|/of purely selfish beings, destitute of all regard to the interest 


took a conspicuous and active part in the struggle, and soon||of others, except as it is connected with theirown. Yet, al- 
became obnoxious to the government and many of the lvyal|| lowing that the primary motive of the generality of human 
citizens, who feared the total annihilation of their trade, and|| actions is selfishness, it cannot be denied that there are cer- 
looked upon disloyalty as a crime of the deepest dye. In the/|tain feelings in the human heart, whatever may be their ori- 
fall of 1774,, after it had become apparent that the crisis||gin, which are correctly termed benevolent. Those indi- 
must come, Langdon gathered around him a band of choice|| viduals who are in the highest degree endowed with such 
spirits, and together they proceeded in silence to the king’s|| feelings, in whose characters benevolence seems to be the 
fort at New-Castle, seized upon all the powder and military|| predominant feature, I class under the denomination of be- 
stores, and removed their booty to a place of concealment,||nevolent characters, or lovers of their fellow men. They 
whence it could be called into use in case of emergency.||may be separated into three general divisions. The first 
This bold act produced at once an intense excitement. Gov.|| would comprise all those who are characterized by cheerful- 
Wentworth stormed, and issued proclamations, but not a|/ness or passive benevolence, which is the idea most common- 
voice uttered, or a thought whispered the secret. This was||ly attached to the term amiable; the second, all those who 
in December, four months before the battle of Lexington. _|/are characterized by sympathy, or emotive benevolence; the 
In the spring of the year 1775, John Langdon was chosen||third would comprehend all those who are distinguished by 
a delegate to Congress, and attended the session which com-||a lively sense of justice, or philosophical benevolence, which 
menced in May, at Philadelphia. In January, 1776, he was|jarises from an acute natural sensibility, disciplined and 
re-appointed a delegate, but was not present on the adoption''regulated by reflection and observation of the worldv 





elected, had he not preferred the quiet and repose of private 
life. 


his days, remote from the cares and bustle of public life. 


and benevolent purposes. He died at Portsmouth, in Sep- 
tember, 1819, universally lamented by a people, in whose 


Merchant’s Magazine. 





METAPHYSICAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 
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BENJEVjOLENT CHARACTERS} 


| 


the vice-presidency, an office to which he might have been| 


In the enjoyment of domestic relations, in his family,| 
and a wide circle of friends, he chose to pass the evening of 


service he had spent the greater portion of his active life.— 


* ; , ‘ , 
Some philosophers have stigmatized all mankind as a race! 
j}his own egotistical sorrows. 


i 


He was religious, without being obnoxious to the charge of} 





bigotry —and was liberal of his ample means, for charitable} 





||stant indulgence in selfish repining. 











The different manifestations of benevolent feeling are as 
numerous as the different circumstances in which we may 
be placed. Poverty itself cannot conceal benevolence, since, 
though the benevolent man may have no alms to bestow, he 
may soften the afflictions of others by kindness and conso- 
lation. The benevolent man is seldom ostentatious of his 
deeds. The consciousness of having increased the happi- 
ness of his fellow creatures, affords him ample satisfaction, 
without the tributes of gratitude or applause. There are 
many individuals, who are zealously engaged in works of 
benevolent reform, who are actuated only by ambition. It 
is chiefly in the private walk and conversation of men, that 
their benevolence must be studied. One of the most infal- 
lible proofs of a benevolent heart is the manifestation of a 
constant regard to the feelings of others, in conversation and 
the private intercourse of life. It renders one incapable of 
violent personalities. It prevents one from pursuing violent 
measures of retaliation, from sympathy rather than mag- 
nanimity. Though not incompatible with sudden anger, it 
can never exist in the same breast with obstinate revenge. 
The benevolent man cannot help reflecting upon the conse- 
quences of severe retaliation to the offender. The evils, 
which in the prosecution of his vengeance, he might inflict 
upon a fellow creature, rush upon. his imagination in all 
their deepest colors; and he would stay his hand, when pre- 
paring to aim a blow upon an offender, from the fear that 
he might inflict too severe a stroke. 

The first class of benevolent characters, in my arrange- 
ment, comprises those whose benevolence is of a passive 
nature, consisting of cheerfulness or good nature, and a gen 
eral complacency towards their fellow men. Such persons 
are subject to no antipathies, nor morbid feelings of any 
kind. They possess what may be called the benevolence of 
temperament. They are remarkable rather for a consti- 
tutional serenity of feelings, than for any superior regard for 
the happiness of mankind. The serenity of their temper is 
not liable to be disturbed by the accidents which may hap- 
pen to themselves or others. They feel a constant compla- 
cency towards their fellow creatures, without any very lively 
sympathy with misfortune. Hence they are valued for their 
goo@ nature rather than for their compassion. They are not 
susceptible either of love or hatred in a very high degree ; 
yet their friendships are likely to be constant, since their 
equanimity of temper renders them less liable than others 
to jealousy or offence. They are possessed of a species of 
magnanimity, that springs from temperament rather than 
philosophy. They can live in equal harmony with those 
who agree and with those who differ from them in opinion. 
They are not angry with their fellow men either on account 
of their errors or their bigotry; and they are tolerant even 
of intolerance. 

Cheerfulness, though it be one of the highest of the passive 
virtues, is but an inferior kind of benevolence, as prudence 
is but an inferior kind of morality. It is more likely to form 
an agreeable companion than an ardent friend. The quiet 
tone of feeling with which the cheerful man is constantly in- 
spired, affords him an opportunity of cherishing the finer 
sympathies of the human heart in a remarkable degree. 
The irritable man, however benevolent he may be by ua- 
ture, soon loses his complacency towards others, by his con- 
He that is constantly 
afflicted with little selfish vexations, has no time to reflect 
upon the misfortunes of others. The cheerful man has more 
inlets in his mind to a current of generous sympathy, than 
one whose heart is continually overflowed with the tears of 
Cheerfulness, though it may 
be united with a cold sensibility, is nevertheless a genuine 
species of benevolence. He that does not feel a high degree 
of complacency or kindness towards others, cannot be cheer- 
fal. Bigotry, ambition, vanity, envy, avarice, or any other 
selfish passions, are sure to destroy it. 

Men of passive benevolence, though capable of generous 
emotions, are seldom afflicted by thinking upon the suffer- 
ings of their fellow creatures. They indulge in no dis- 
quieting reflections either upon their own condition or that 
of others. They can amuse themselves with any sort of 
companions, as they have no peculiar tastes or antipathies. 
This class of human beings are commonly termed the ami- 
able. No selfish passions interrupt their peace of mind, or 
affect them spitefully towards others ; and no anxiety for the 
welfare of others disturbs their repose. Though not zealous 
in seeking opportunities for doing good, they are always 
ready to open their hearts when the opportunity presents 
itself before them. They have that temperament which is 
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highly favorable to the moral beauty of the countenance. A||some gladdening word to whisper into the ear of the melan-|/some one on board, and saw a great bustle take place on the 


constant smiling serenity beams from their features, and|/choly and the unfortunate, which never, fails to lighten the ||deck, all the passengers running to one side. 


after all the hues of youth and health have faded, these ex- 
pressions illuminate their aged faces, in still brighter colors, 
because they are unobscured. 

The next class of benevolent characters are those who are 


distinguished by their acute sympathies, or emotive benevo-|| 


lence. It is the benevolence of passion and imagination, and 
seems to spring from a peculiar activity of the mind in point- 
ing and suggesting the feelings and circumstances of a suf- 
ferer. These individuals are very easily excited to tears, 
with the exception of those few who have learned to practise 
a perfect self-command. They are governed by their in- 
Stinctive impulses of compassion, and are, on this account, 
very indiscriminate in their acts of charity. They fee! 
strongly, and act, without consideration, in obedience to 
their feelings. They seldom look to the political conse- 
quences that may proceed from an act of generosity. Their 
benevolence is a blind emotion, undirected by reason. All 
the finer feelings of their hearts are preternatarally excitable. 
In their benevolent deeds, they are apt to be misled by the 
external signs of affliction, and often become the dupes of 
hypocritical sufferers. Their sympathies are so acute as to 
prevent all reflection upon the course which prudence would 
advise, while the sufferer is pleading before them. Their 
imagination exalts the miseries of the afflicted, and their sym- 
pathy suggests immediate relief. 

Though they are often deceived by hypocritical sufferers, 
yet they never meet a genuine object of distress, without 
penetrating into the secret emotions of his heart, how great 
soever his external tranquillity. They sympathize with every 
silent look and stifled sigh of the afflicted. The sight of an 
object in distress immediately excites their imagination, and 
sets it at work in divining the nature of his misfortunes, and 
in devising the means of relieving his woes. Every look 
and every word of the sufferer calls to their minds a thou- 
sand conjectures, which soon lead them to a correct knowl- 
edge of his situation. This constant habit of analyzing all 
the external manifestations of wo, renders them profoundly 
skilled in the physiognomy of grief. Yet, though uncom- 
mouly liable to deception by mendicant hypocrisy, they,sel- 
dom mistake the condition of those humble sufferers who 
strive to conceal their real afflictions by tranquil looks and 
uncomplaining speech. Their minds can penetrate the veil 
of resignation more easily than that of hypocrisy. They 
can discover affliction under the garb of tranquillity, more 
easily than hypocrisy ander the garb of affliction. They 
cannot witness distress, without being affected in an almost 
equal degree. They sympathize, not only with the outward 
manifestations of wo, but with all the internal emotions of 
the sufferer. They imagine all his thoughts, and feel all his 
bodily pains. No class of men could be so readily influ- 
enced by an appeal to their sensibility. If they were jury- 
men, they could not be induced to convict a criminal, should 
he manifest great penitence and sorrow, or were the tears 
of his kindred pleading fur mercy. 

No species of criminals would be so willingly condemned 
by this class of men, as those who had heen guilty of tramp- 
ling upon the holy affections of our nature ; who had broken 
the heart of a parent, sister, or wife, and who had abused 
the aged or the helpless. Such crimes, above all others, 
would most readily excite their indignation. Every man 
feels the greatest horror of those particular crimes and vices 
whose evil consequences he can most easily comprehend. 
The man of feeling comprehends none so easily as violations 
of the law of benevolence and love. The avaricious man, 
on the other hand, would consider theft, forgery and coun- 
terfeiting as the highest of crimes, because he can more 
readily understand their evil effects upon society than those 
of the vices against benevolence. According to the same 
principle, the religious bigot would consider unbelief as the 
greatest of crimes, because he can understand its effects 
more thoroughly, than those of the sins against our neighbors 

There is a species of benevolent politeness which seems 
to be the result of the union of cheerfulness and sensibility. 
The benevolently polite, are the amiable and the sympathetic 
united in the same character. ‘They possess that peculiarly 
happy kind of temperament, which leads them to attend con- 
stantly to the feelings of others in all their words and actions 
Their politeness is the offspring of charity, and very different 
from the politeness of the courtier. It manifests itself par- 
ticularly in the company of the unfortunate. It is the ar- 
tentive, but not the officious soother of grief, the kind and 
agreeable comforter of all kinds of distress. 1t always has 


Almost im- 
burden of their afflictions. Hence this kind of politeness is || mediately the steam was let off, and the vessel brought toa 
particularly manifest in those situations in which the com-|/stop. Our captain, on seeing these movements, said, ‘ Sure- 
mon exercises of politeness are the most unfrequent. Jndi-|jly there is some one overboard!” But the distance was 
viduals who are possessed of it are not the courtiers of the every moment increasing, and we failed to satisfy ourselves 
great nor the flatterers of the admired, but the comforters of||that such was the cause of the stir. In a little while, the 
the poor and the soothers of the afflicted. Benevolence being || passengers, one after another, turned loungingly and indif- 
their ruling passion, they are always cheerful, since they can ||ferently away, and the Irish steamer was soon alike out of 
always find ample means of gratifying it, while there are so/||sight and out of mind. 

many who may be soothed by a kind word, or relieved by|} Our own vessel moved on. We passed the terminus of 
an act of charity. This politeness is truly that of the heart, ||the Roman wall, and site of Henry Bell’s well-deserved mon- 
and the finished courtier may be destitute of it, while the|/ument. A fiddle, tolerably well played, was struck up by a 
rustic may possess it inthe highest degree. It is that kind |/musician hitherto undistinguished in the crowd of passen- 
of politeness which renders awkwardness tolerable and often ||gers. As we were approaching Erskine Ferry, a female 
agreeable. It proceeds not so much from a desire to be|| voice was heard exclaiming, “ My bairn! my bairn! Where 
pleasing as to please. It causes the heart to yearn towards ||is my bairn?” and, on turning round, I found that the words. 
those who are neglected, and seasons the whole conversation |! proceeded from a young woman of six or seven and twenty, 
with words of kindness. It makes one desirous that every ||who bore one child in her arms, and led another in her hand. 


person should enjoy his full measure of happiness. 

I shall now speak of the third class of benevolent charac- 
ters, those who are possessed of philosophical benevolence, 
which is the result of great native sensibility disciplined by 


Her countenance was turned anxiously and imploringly to 
the captain, as she uttered the words just mentioned. The 
captain was close behind me. “ My good woman,” said he, 
don’t distress yourself. If you have missed one of your 








reflection. They are distinguished by their general human-||children, it cannot be far away.” ‘Oh, sir,” returned the 
ity and love of justice, and though not liable to be outwardly || mother, “I missed it but shortsyne; but I looked every where 
affected by the sight of another’s woes, yet their sensibility |/about the deck before I spoke. Oh, where is my bairn!’” 
is great enough to prevent their offending unconsciously ||The passengers had assembled around the spot, and the poor 
against innocent affliction. By an intimate acquaintance ||woman’s appealing eyes were cast on the circle, as she gave 
with their own feelings, they have learned to sympathize |/vent to the last exclamation. “Some of the men may have 
with all the feelings of others. taken the child below for amusement,” said the captain, 

They have become familiar with distress, by making it a|/soothingly, and away he went to ascertain the truth of his 
subject of frequent meditation. Hence the right of grief|/own conjectare. The young wife followed him. The re- 
does not produce in an individual of this character so much ||sult, however, was, that the child could not be seen or heard 
external emotion, as in those who are less familiar with suf-|jof in the ship. The captain began to look gloomy, and the 
He is not so much under the influence of passionate ||company on board the steamer were again in a buzz of sym- 
pathizing curiosity. Conjecture once more was busy, though 





fering. 
sympathy as mayy others of a less benevolent heart; that 
kind of sympathy which leads to tears rather than to acts of||it could only tend to one single point—that the child was 
charity, and which causes them to shun, rather than to at-|joverboard. But how it had got overboard, was the question. 
tend the sufferer. The man of philosophical benevolence, || Being but five years of age, (the eldest of the three who had 
studies the feelings of the sufferer, and graduates his sym-|/been with the mother.) he could scarcely be supposed to have 
pathy according to the probable amount of pain endured|/climbed the side of the vessel, even if he had been desirous 
by the object of charity. Common hearts are apt to estimate |of looking over into the water. How then could the thing 





the degree of pain endured by the sufferer, by the keenness of | 
their own emotions, occasioned by the sight of distress. The| 
benevolent man of reflection, has learned that the keenness_ 
of his own sympathies often bears no relative proportion to 
the real sufferings of the afflicted, that they may be excited | 
by a thousand false indications of wo. He reflects, there- 
fore, upon all the circumstances of the case, before he yields) 
to the influence of his own emotions, and he withholds his! 
charity, until he has determined the true condition of the| 
sufferer. Ordinary minds always yield to their first emo- 
tions, either by immediately relieving the sufferer, in pro-| 
portion to the violence of their impulses, or by forsaking the} 
scene of distress ; and they consider it a proof of hardness) 
of heart, to stand and coolly deliberate upon the circum-| 
stances of the case, In this respect, the man of philosophi-| 
cal benevolence often appears to have more hardness of hear: 
than the majority of men, because he manifests less passion- 
ate sympathy. His benevolence is compassion united with} 
a love of justice, a virtne which, though the merely diel 
passionate may want it, the truly benevolent must always} 
possess. W. F. 








ADVENTURE ON THE CLYDE, 


AFTER an agreeable residence of a few weeks on the sea- 
shore near Gourock, which may be styled the Margate or 
Ramsgate of Glasgow, I went one day on board a steamer to 
re-ascend the Clyde. The weather was fine, and the deck of 
the boat was crowded with passengers of ali kinds, from the 
portly manufacturer of the western capital, returning like my- 
self from a little pleasurable rustication, to the poor shattered | 
invalid, whom the beautiful day and the low fare had tempted | 
to take a sail down the river and back again. Many were 
the vessels passing to and fro that day on the Clyde, but one} 
only of these drew any particular attention from our com- 





have happened ? 

One man only could throw a single ray of even conjec- 
tural light on the fate of the child. This passenger stated, 
that, while he had been seated by the side of the vessel, oc- 
cupied in reading, and in such a position that his eye couki 
see the water nearly to the side of the boat, he had at one 
time got a momentary glance of what seemed to him a piece 
of paper or rag on the water ; but, through the motion of the 
vessel, the object had been but an instant before his sight, 
and could scarcely be said to have occupied his thoughts for 
a second’s duration,if at all. Shortly afterwards he observed 
another circumstance which he did not then suppose to have 
any connection with what he had previously seen. This was 
the open state of the gangway door, or that portion of the 
bulwark which is so constructed as to open for the admission 
of passengers and goods. On observing it open, he had 
risen to shut it, but thought no more of the matter. Both 
incidents were so trifling, that he could not say at what period 
of the voyage they had taken place. 

The passengers and captain proceeded to the gangway 
door. The bolt was examined, and it was found on trial, 
that the wood beneath the staple, and the staple itself, were 
so much worn away, as to cause the door to burst open to 
the outside, on the instant that any force was applied to it 
from the deck or inside. Every face looked sad, and yet 
satisfied, at this discovery. Here was, in all human proba- 
bility, the place and the cause of the child’s unhappy disap- 
pearance ; and the object seen on the water by the reading 
passenger, confirmed the supposition. We remember feeling 
pleased with the conduct of an Englishman present on the 
occasion. With the straightforward and fearless candor of 
his country, he openly administered a severe reprimand to 
the captain for his carelessness in permitting the gangway 
door to remain in such a condition. “It is nothing less,’ 
said the rebuker, “than a direct trap for children! Where 
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pany. This was a large Irish steamer, which shot past us/jcan they think themselves safe, when agitated by natural 
just as we were opposite to Dumbarton, being probably on//fears at finding themselves for the first time in a ship, if not 
its way to Belfast or Dublin. Perhaps jt was the number of||when they seat themselves on deck, and Jean for firm sup- 
genuine and unmistakable Milesians on the deck, all re-||port against the vessel’s sides? This child has entertained 
\urning, ragged as they came, to their native soil, that made||the thought, and has fallen a victim to it.” 

myself and others fix our gaze for a minute or two on this|} Who can describe the state of the poor mother all this 
vessel. While doing so, we heard a loud cry emitted by| while! When the discoveries just related had been made, 
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same cavaliers are represented kneeling before an altar. 
The tomb, like most of the neighboring monuments, is al- 
most in ruins, and the sculpture is nearly unintelligible, ex- 
cepting to the keen eye of the antiquary. The story con- 
nected with the sepulchre, however, is still preserved in the 
old Spanish chronicles, and is of the following purport. 

Ta old times, several hundred years ago, there was a noble 
Castilian cavalier, named Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, 
lord of a border castle, which had stood the brunt of many a 
Moorish foray. He had seventy horsemen as his household 
troops, all of the ancient Castilian proof ; stark warriors, hard 
riders, and men of iron; with these he scoured the Moorish 
lands, and made his name terrible throughout the borders. 
His castle hall was covered with banners, and scymetars, 
and Moslem helms, the trophies of his prowess. Don Munio 
was, moreover, a keen huntsman; and rejoiced in hounds 
of all kinds, steeds for the chase, and hawks for the tower- 
ing sport of falconry. When not engaged in warfare, his 
delight was to beat up the neighboring forests ; and scarcely 
ever did he ride forth, without hound and horn, a boar-spear 
in his hand, or a hawk upon his fist, and an attendant train 
of huntsmen. 

His wife, Donna Maria Palacin, was of a gentle and timid 
nature, little fitted to be the spouse of so hardy and adven- 
turous a knight; and many a tear did the poor lady shed, 
when he sallied forth, upon his darittg enterprises, and many 
a prayer did she offer up for his safety. 

As this doughty cavalier, was one day. hunting, he sta- 
tioned himself in a thicket, on the borders of a green glade 
of the forest, and dispersed his followers to rouse the game, 
and drive it towards his stand. He had not been here long, 
when a cavalcade of Moors, of both sexes, came prankling 
over the forest lawn. They were unarmed, and magnifi- 
cently dressed in robes of tissue and embroidery, rich shawls 
of India, bracelets, anklets of gold, and jewels that sparkled 
in the sun. 

At the head of this cavalcade, rode a youthful cavalier, 
superior to the rest in dignity and loftiness of demeanor, and 
in splendor of attire; beside him was a damsel, whose veil, 
blown aside by the breeze, displayed a face of surpassing 
beauty, and eyes cast down in maiden modesty, yet beaming 
with tenderness and joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sending him such a prize, 
and exulted at the thought of bearing home to his wife the 
glittering spoils of these infidels. Putting his hunting-horn 
to his lips, he ‘gave a blast that rung through the forest. 
His huntsmen came running from all quarters, and the 
astonished Moors were surrounded and made captive. 

The beautiful Moor wrung her hands in despair, and her 

female attendants uttered the most piercing cries. The 
young Moorish cavalier alone retained self-possession. He 
inquired the name of the Christian knight who commanded 
this troop of horsemen. When told that it was Don Munio 
Sancho de Hinojosa, his countenance lighted up. Approach- 
ing that cavalier, and kissing his hand, “ Don Munio San- 
cho,” said he, “I have heard of your fame as a true and 
valiant knight, terrible in arms, but schooled in the noble 
virtues of chivalry. Such do I trust to find you. In me 
you behold Abadil, son of a Moorish Alcayde. I am on the 
way to celebrate my nuptials.with this lady: chance has 
thrown us in your power, but I confide in your magnanim- 
ity. Take all our treasures and jewels; demand what ran- 
som you think proper for our persons, but suffer us not to 
insulted or dishonored.” 
When the good knight heard this appeal, and beheld the 
beauty of the youthful pair, his heart was touched with ten- 
derness and courtesy. ‘God forbid,” said he, “that I 
should disturb such happy nuptials. My prisoners in troth 
shall ye be, for fifteen days, and immured within my castle, 
where J claim, as conqueror, the right of celebrating your 
espousals.”” 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest horsemen in 























































hope seemed to take flight for the first time. Her excla- 
mations went to the heart of all on board. She was the wife 
of a humble tradesman in Glasgow, and her children having 
been attacked by an epidemic, she had been sent by her hus- 
band to take a trip down the Clyde and up again, in order 
to speed their convalescence. “Oh! what will their father 
say!” was her constant cry; “I took three away, and bring 
home buttwo! What will ts father say!” The prospec- 
tive distress of her husband seemed to pain her more than 
any thing else, yet, ever and anon, all feelings but the moth- 
er’s departed, and she shed the agonizing tears of a “ Ra- 
chel weeping for her children.”” While glancing now and 
then at her grief-steeped countenance, which was naturally 
a comely and interesting one, every person on board that 
vessel would have given much to have been able to alleviate 
her distress, and when the boat landed at the Bromielaw, 
many were eager to assist her on her course homewards. 
But she was accompanied by a friend of her own sex, who 
precluded the necessity of any such aid. With this person, 
then, she wended her way to the home, which, for the first 
time, probably, she felt reluctant to enter. What were the 
feelings of the father on hearing of the accident, can only be 
imagined. 

T afterwards learned that the distress of the honest pair 
lasted but one night. Joy came to them with the morn- 
ing —and the Greenock coach; for in that vehicle, before 
breakfast-time, arrived the missing boy. As conjectured, he 
had fallen backwards through the treacherous gangway-door, 
and been precipitated into the water. The receding tide had 
carried him rapidly down the river for a short space. Luck- 
ily he was observed from the Irish steamer, the captain of 
which instantly stopped to pick him up. This was the cause 
of the bustle we had observed in that vessel, and I now won- 
dered that no one had thought of the possibility of such being} 
the case, when the mother was wailing for a lost son. By 
using the proper exertions, life had been restored to the poor 
child, and when they reached Greénock, the parties on board 
left him to be sent back to his parents, each contributing a 
trifle to pay the necessary expenses. I could not help think- 
ing it almost worth while to have a son thus endangered, 
and suffering the acutest pain on his account for a night, in 
order to draw forth so mach good feeling from one’s fellow- 
creatures, and experience so joyful a relief from temporary 
sorrow. — Edinburg Journal. 














THE MOTHER TO HER DEPARTED CHILD. 


BY MARY H. MAXWELL. 





Original. 





On, wert thou weary of thy rest, 
My loved, my cherished one, 

When pillowed on thy mother’s breast, 
She fondly o’er thee hung? 


Was earth too cold and dark for thee, 
That thou art gone so soon, 

Ere yet its chilling breath might be 
A blight upon thy bloom ? 


Oh, earth, amid her summer smiles 
And flowers of varied hue, 

Is beautiful, my boy, as climes 
Where storm-winds never blew. 


But stil] npon thy marble brow 
There plays a seraph smile; 

Thy parted lip seems whispering low, 
“+ Barth is too drear a clime.’* 


Go, then, my loved, my cherished one, 
Safe sheltered thou shall be ; 

No summer blight, no wintry storm, 
Shall ever breathe on thee. 


Go, bloom beside that crystal well, 
Where Eden blossoms grow ; 

Go, join the song whose lofty swell 
Rolls high o’er Zion’s brow. 


LEGEND OF DON MUNIO SANCHO DE HINOJOSA. 


BY WASHINGTON IBVING. 


this bridal party: while he and his huntsmen escorted the 
cavalcade, not as captors, but as a guard of honor. As they 
drew near to the castle, the banners were hung out, and the 
trumpets sounded from the battlements ; and on their nearer 
approach, the draw-bridge was lowered, and Donna Maria 
came forth to meet them, attended by her ladies and knights, 
her pages and her minstrels. She took the young bride, 
Allifra, in her arms, kissed her with the tenderness of a sister, 
and conducted her into the castle. In the mean time, Don 
Munio sent forth missives in every direction, and had viands 


In the cloisters of the ancient Benedictine convent of San 
Domingo, at Silos, in Castile, are the mouldering yet mag- 
nificent monuments, of the once powerful and chivalrous 
family of the Hinojosa. Among these reclines the marble 
figure of a knight, in complete armor, with the hands pressed 
together, as if in prayer. On one side of his tomb is sculp- 
tured in relief a band of Christian cavaliers, capturing a 
cavalcade of male and female Moors ; on the other side, the 
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advance, to notify Donna Maria Palacin of the coming of 


land dainties of all kinds collected from the country round ; 
‘and the wedding of the Moorish lovers was celebrated with 
all possible state and festivity. For fifteen days the castle 
was given up to joy and revelry. There were tiltings and 
jousts at the ring, and bull-fights, and banquets, and dancing 
to the sound of minstrelsy. When the fifteen days were at 
an end, he made the bride and bridegroom magnificent pres- 
ents, and conducted them and their attendants safely beyond 
the borders. Such, in old times, were the courtesy and gen- 
‘erosity of a Spanish cavalier. 

Several years afier this, the King of Castile summoned 
|his nobles to assist him in a campaign against the Moors. 
Don Munio Sancho was among the first to answer to the 
call, with seventy horsemen, all staunch, and well-tried 
warriors. His wife, Donna Maria, hung about his neck. 
“ Alas, my lord!” exclaimed she, “how often wilt thou 
tempt thy fate, and when will thy thirst for glory be ap- 
|peased ?”” 

“ One battle more !’’ replied Don Munio, “one battle more 
for the honor of Castile, and here I make a vow, that when 
this is over, I will lay by the sword, and repair with my cav- 
aliers in pilgrimage to the sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusa- 
lem.” The cavaliers all joined with him in the vow, and 
'Donna Maria felt in some degree soothed in spirit ; still, she 
saw with a heavy heart the departure of her husband, and 
watched his banner with wistful eyes, until it disappeared 
among the trees of the forest. 

The King of Castile led his army to the plains of Salma- 
nara, where they encountered the Moorish host near to Ucles. 
The battle was long and bloody ; the Christians repeatedly 
wavered, and were as often: rallied by the energy of their 
commanders. Don Munio was covered with wounds, but 
refused to leave the field. The Christians at length gave 
way, and the king was hard pressed, and in danger of being 
captured. 

Don Munio called upon his cavaliers to follow him to the 
rescue. ‘ Nowis the time,” cried he, “to prove your loyal. 
ty. Fall to, like brave men. We fight for the true faith ; 
and if we lose our lives here, we gain a better life hereafter.” 
- Rushing with his men between the King and his pursuers, 
they checked the latter in their career, and gave time for 
their monarch to escape ; but they fell victims to their loy- 
alty. They all fought to the last gasp. Don Munio was 
singled out by a powerful Moorish knight, but having been 
wounded in the right arm, he fought to disadvantage and 
was slain. The battle being over, the Moor paused to pos- 
sess himself of the spoils of this redoubtable Christian war- 
rior. When he unlaced the helmet, however, and beheld 
the countenance of Don Munio, he gave a great cry, and 
smote his breast. “ Wois me!” cried he; “I have slain 
my benefactor! The flower of knightly virtue! the most 
magnanimous of cavaliers!” 





















While the battle had been raging on the plain of Salma- 
nara, Donna Maria Palacin remained in her castle, a prey 
to the keenest anxiety. Her eyes were ever fixed on the 
road that led from the country of the Moors, and often she 
asked the watchman of the tower, “‘ What seest thou ?” 

One evening, at the shadowy hour of twilight, the warden 
sounded his horn. “I see,” cried he, ‘‘a numerous train 
winding up the valley. There are mingled Moors and Chris- 
tians. The banner of my lord is in the advance. Joyful 
tidings!’ exclaimed the old seneschal: “ my lord returns 
in triamph, and brings captives!”” Then the castle courts 
rang with shouts of joy; and the standard was displayed, 
and trumpets were sounded, and the draw-bridge was low- 
ered, and Donna Maria went forth with her ladies, and her 
knights, and her pages, and her minstrels, to welcome her 
lord from the wars. But as the train drew nigh, she beheld 
a sumptuous bier, covered with black velvet, and on it lay 
a warrior as if taking his repose: he lay in kis armor, with 
his helmet on his head, and his sword in his hand, as one 
who had never been conquered, and around the bier were 
the escutcheons of the house of Hinojosa. 

A number of Moorish cavaliers attended the bier, with 
emblems of mourning, and with dejected countenances ; and 
their leader cast himself at the feet of Donna Maria, and hid 
his face in his hands. She beheld in him the gallant Abadil, 
whom she had once welcomed with his bride to her castle, 
but who now come with the body of her lord, whom he had 


unknowingly slain in battle! 


The sepulchre erected in the cloisters of the convent of 
‘San Domingo, was achieved at the expense of the Moor 
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Abadil, as a feeble testimony of his grief for the death of the| 
good knight Don Munio, and his reverence for his memory.) 
The tender and faithful Donna Maria soon followed her lord) 
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|may do justice to other nations, but that we may, likewise, 
ido justice to men of learning and genius among our own 
| citizens, by removing that obstacle which the laws have 


to the tomb. On one of the stones of a small arch, beside|| BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1839. ‘placed in their way, as literary adventurers. Let our nation- 


his sepulchre, is the following simple inscription : “ Hic jacet 
Maria Palacin, uzor Munonis Sancij De Hinojosa:” Here} 
lies Maria Palacin, wife of Munio Sancho de Hinojosa. 

The legend of Don Munio Sanchu does not conclude with 








American Literature.— We do not intend to institute a 
comparison between the advancement which Americans andl 
foreigners have respectively made in literature, science, and 


jal government no longer encourage publishers and book- 
|sellers, at the expense of authors, at the expense of justice, 
/and in violation of national honor. 


his death. On the same day on which the battle took place ||the arts ; but we mean briefly to advert to one of the great|| Goop Times ann Bap Times.— There are no expressions 


on the plain of Salmanara, a chaplain of the Holy Temple) 
of Jerusalem, while standing at the outer gate, beheld a train 
of Christian cavaliers advancing, as if in pilgrimage. The 
chaplain was a native of Spain, and he knew the foremost 
to be Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, with whom he had 
been well acquainted in former times. Hastening to the 
patriarch, he told him of the honorable rank of the pilgrims 
at the gate. The patriarch, therefore, went forth with a 
grand procession of priest and monks, and received the pil- 
grims with all due honor. There were seventy cavaliers, 
beside their leader, all stark and lofty warriors. They car-| 
ried their helmets in their hands, and their faces were deadly 


obstacles that lies in the way of any improvement in Ameri- 
can literature. The circumstance to which we allude, is not 
merely a want of encouragement offered to literature by the 
general government, but the actual discouragement which it 
receives from all congressional legislation on the subject. 
One grand subject of complaint has always existed in all 
ages and nations, which is, that governments have encour- 
aged the buyers and sellers, or the traders in all articles 
whatever, rather than the producers of these articles. It has 
not been, for instance, the men who have tilled the soil and 
raised its produce by the labor of their own hands, who have 
acquired wealth by disposing of this produce; it is the od 





pale. They greeted no one, nor looked either to the right 
or to the left, but entered the chapel, and kneeling before the 
Sepulchre of our Saviour, performed their orisons in silence. 


When they had concluded, they rose as if to depart, and the|! 


patriarch and his attendants advanced to speak to them, but 
they were no more to be seen. Every one marvelled what 
could be the meaning of this prodigy. The patriarch care- 
fully noted down the day, and sent to Castile to learn tidings 
of Don Munio Sancho.de Hinojosa. He received for reply, 
that on the very day specified, that worthy knight, with sev- 
enty of his followers, had been slain in battle. These, there- 
fore, must have been the blessed spirits of those Christian war- 
riors come to fulfil their vow of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Such was Castilian faith, in the 
olden time, which kept its word, even beyond the grave. 

If any one should doubt of the miraculous apparition of 
these phantom knights, let him consult the history of the 
Kings of Castile and Leon, by the learned and pious Fray 
Prudencio de Sandoval, Bishop of Pamplona, where he will 
find it recorded in the History of the King Don Alonzo VL., 
on the hundred and second page. It is tou precious a legend 
to be lightly abandoned to the doubter. — Knickerbocker. 





MATTHEW CAREY AND HIS WIFE. 

Ir would be well, if young men, starting in business, would 
take heed to the good advice conveyed by the example of 
Mr. Carey and his wife, as displayed in the biographical 
notice contained in the last number of the Merchant’s Maga- 
zine and Commercial Review. It appears from this that Mr. 
Carey married a Miss Flaharen, the daughter of a highly 
respectable citizen of Philadelphia, who like thousands of 
others, was ruined by his devotion to the cause of the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. 

She had no dowry but that of prudence, intelligence, and 
industry, and these are far richer, than any other that can 
be bestowed. She had united herself to a man, whose whole 
fortune consisted of a few hundred dollars worth of furni- 
ture, and some back numbers of his magazine, compara- 
tively valueless, as soon as the work was abandoned. But 
what of that? Both husband and wife had minds filled with 
good common sense. They had no false pride to retard 





efforts. They were persevering and ecunomical, and to- 
gether they resolved to make their way in the world. “We 
early,” says the husband, « formed a termination to indulge 
in no unnecessary expense, and to mount the ladder so slowly, 
as to run no risk of having to descend.” What a salutary 
example is here written in one sentence, for the young of 
our day! How altered is the mode of beginning the marriage 
life now-a-days. Large rents, expensive establishments, 
unlimited debts, “ routs and rounds of fashion,” are at once 
launched into; and the young couple live on, so long as 
petty shifts, contrivances, and deceptions will sustain them, 
and then sink into homeless misery, from which perchance 
they never recover. “ Daughters, tenderly reared, and who 
have brought handsome fortunes to their husbands, are often 
obliged to return home to their aged parents, who have to 
maintain them, their husbands, and their children —a de- 
plorable fate for old age.” Fathers have the unspeakable 
misery of beholding their sons, in whonj the hopes of after 
years were centered, broken down, indolent, reckless, dissi- 
pated — hanging on society as pests and nuisances, instead 
of becoming ornaments and examples of it. 


i 


ers of it alone who have obtained the greater share of the 
profits arising from its distribution. Again, it is not the 
mechanics, who are employed, from morning till night, in 
their workshop, who become wealthy by means of the sale 
lof the articles which they manufacture ; it is the buyers and 
sellers of them, or the merchants who speculate and trade 
upon them, who acquire wealth. The same remarks will 
‘apply to the authors, manufacturers, and sellers of books.’ 
‘It is not the man whose genius has created the manuscript, | 
‘nor the mechanic whose skill has neatly printed it, and con-| 
verted it into a book, who make the principal share of the 
|profits of the sale of the books; it is the bookseller, who, 
like the trader in the productions of the soil and in the works 
of the mechanic, makes all the wealth which arises from the 
distribution and sale of these products of other men’s labor. 

That policy of our government which produces such a 
deadening influence upon native American literature, con- 
\sists in giving encouragement to publishers and booksellers, | 
jat the expense of authors. This is manifestly the effect of 
ithe present copy-right laws of the United States. They are 
jcertainly productive of wealth to publishers and booksellers, 
iby granting them the privilege of republishing all English! 
books, without affording any remuneration to the authors.) 
The consequence is, that a bookseller prefers to publish an/ 
English work, which he can lawfully pirate, to an American 
work, which cannot be obtained without giving some re- 
muneration to the author. 

Whether this copy-right law was originally intended for 
the encouragement of publishers, or for the diffusion of 
cheap publications among the people, we are not able to say.| 
|Each of these effects, however, has been produced, at the 
expense both of English and American authors ; and at the, 
expense, likewise, of the literary taste of our people, which 
jhas been corrupted by the diffusion of foreign literature and/ 
foreign principles among them. We truly believe, that had 
government done the same with relation to foreign literature. 
|which was done with relation to foreign manufactures, — had 
|government encouraged domestic literature, as it encouraged 
domestic manufactures, by laying an almost prohibitory duty) 
upon foreign books, and at the same time granting to foreign| 
authors a copy-right in all their works which were republish- 
ed in America, — we truly believe that a better and healthier 
literature would have sprung up in this country, than that 
which now exists; and that our people would have been 
more republican in their taste and opinions. 

The authors of the present copy-right laws intended, per- 
haps, to encourage the diffusion of useful knowledge, by 
jenacting such laws. If this was their intention, they have 
been wofully disappointed. These laws have been the 
means of flooding the whole country with novels and ro- 
mances, and all the trash of the British periodical press ; 
and while they have gone forth on their errands of moral 
and intellectual corruption, they have been the means of pre- 
venting the sale and publication of useful works, that would 
have enlightened the minds and improved the taste of the 
community. 

We would not be understood, however, to recommend any 
prohibitory duties upon foreign books, for we believe that a 
freedom of trade is beneficial to all parties. What we would 
recommend is, the doing of justice to all men, and o all 
classes, and to all nations. We wish tosee the right extend- 
ed to foreign authors of taking a copy-right for the sale of 
their works in this country, not only that we, as a nation, 



















‘in the language which are used more indefinitely, than the 
words quoted in our caption. All times are good with some 
people, while they are hard with others. During a scarcity 
of money, the capitalist, who is not an adventurer, enjoys 
quite a harvest of wealth, by taking advantage of the neces- 
sities of those who are in want of money. The privateers- 
|man makes his fortune, during war, by lawfully plundering 
the innocent merchants of the inimical nation. These pe- 
iriods of commotion are grand times, undoubtedly, in the 
| opinion of all who are engaged in privateering. Men are 
too apt to call that period good times, when they enjoy the 
best opportunities for the acquisition of wealth, without con- 
|sidering whether their accumulations are made at the ex- 
| pence of the community, or by honest trade and industry. 
Thus all persons engaged in a particular kind of business or 
trade which is protected by government, by duties levied at 
the expense of other occupations and interests, are very 
ready to dignify that era with the epithet good times. Not 
so, however, is the era regarded by those whose pockets are 
picked for the purpose of encouraging the business of their 
neighbors. These are very bad times, they may justly ex- 


iclaim, when they behold their own ruined fortuies, occa- 





sioned by meddlesome legislation. 

It is always very hard times with those poor fellows who 
happen to follow a trade, which is already overstocked with 
laborers, and who, on account of the superabundance of the 
article of their manufacture, gain but a mere pittance in the 
profits of their daily and unremitted toil. They work from 
morning till night, and almost from night till morning, with 
the most persevering industry, and with the most honest in- 
tentions of fulfilling their civii vbiigations, and yet, in spite 
of their rigid economy, they cannot pay their debts, because 
the market for the produce of their labor is overstocked, or 
for some other reason, there is no demand for it. These 
poor fellows, being honest, frugal and industrious, deserve 
our pity ; and wo be to the man, if just temporal retribution 
always followed the workers of iniquity in this life, who 
should take advantage of the indigent circumstances of such 
men, to make them the victims of a slavish dependence. 
The obligation of the wealthy and of those in easy circum- 
stances, to favor and assist such honest unfortunates, is as 
imperious as that of every citizen to pay his debts and to 
obey the laws of his country. 

It is always good times, on the other hand, with those 
shrewd and daring speculators, who have just wealth enough 
to obtain credit, and whose business consists in purchasing 
the products of other men’s labor, on credit, then becoming 
bankrupt, and pocketing half the capital, as well as the 
profits of the sales. Such men always live in good times, 
because they do no labor, their profits are great, and all their 
toil consists in calculating how they shall make their moves 
in the next game which they commence. They have no 
consciences to torment them with disagreeable qualms ; they 
have no sensibility to torment them with the idea of the dis- 
grace which they suffer in the eyes of honest men, and they 
have no hearts to weep- blood at the sight of the misfortunes 
they have brought into the household of many a poor and 
industrious family. It is these creatures who are the au- 
thors of hard times, and who cause the greater number of 
poor men, by preventing industrious people from obtaining 
the just rewards of their toil. The profits of the poor man’s 
labor have gone into the pockets of these speculators ; and 
thus while one set of men are the authors of hard times, 
another set, who are perfectly innocent, are the principal 
sufferers. 

We have not written half that we intended to write when 
we com# enced this article; but we have already extended 
it to tod great alength. We will conclude by giving what 
we believe to be a true definition of good times and bad times. 

Those are good times, when every industrious and honest 
man is able to support a family, and to obtain a competency, 
by his daily labor, in any respectable and useful occupation. 
Those are bad times, on the other hand, when the majority 
or any portion of frugal and honest laborers, cannot, by the 
most unremitting industry, obtain a livelihood, on account 
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of the great number of idlers existing in the community, 
who must be supported at the expense of those who labor. 
Those are good times, when every man is obliged to perform 
his part of the labor of the community, in one department or 
another, and when every man who labors can enjoy a com- 
petency, without making himself a slave of toil; when no 
man is growing rich at the expense of his neighbors, and 
when no set of men are obliged to perform a double share 
of labor, because another set of men do not labor at all. 
Such are the times when all men pay their debts, because 
they are both honest and able to obtain the reward of their 
industry. Bad times are the very reverse of this, when hon- 
est poverty must bear the reproach of dishonesty, because 
the gambling speculators of the community have ground 
them down to the dust. 


Tue Courace or THE Emperor Nicnotas.— When the 
allied sovereigns visited England after the downfall of Na- 
poleon, Nicholas, who was then in the suite of the Emperor 
Alexander, paid a visit to the North of England, to explore 
the wonders of the far-famed coal mines of that region, which 
are the most extensive in the world. After being arrayed 
in the dress of a collier, —for any other would be ruined by 
the wet and foulness of the mines, — he was conducted to the 
mouth of the pit, to make preparation for the descent. These 
pits are round holes, of about ten feet in diameter, sunk into 
the earth to the depth in some cases of three hundred fath- 
oms, nearly one-third of a mile, and divided by a wooden 
partition the whole way down, so as to form two shafts 
The mode of descending a shaft is either by entering a large 
basket used jor hauling up the coals, or by putting one leg 
through a large iron hook at the end of the rope, and cling- 
ing by the hands to the chain to which it is appended. 
The latter mode, contrary to what might be imagined, is the} 
best and safest, and for this reason, that the basket is liable| 
to catch the sides of the pit, and be thus turned upside down. 
Each person is provided with a short stick, to keep himself; 
from grazing the black and dripping walls as he proceeds 
downwards, and the rapidity of the descent is such as to ren- 
der this precaution highly expedient. 

It seems. the danger and difficulty of the enterprize had 
not been before appreciated by the prince, for on coming to 
the opening, he advanced to the brink, and giving one look} 
at the impenetrable darkness below, he drew back, and hold- 
ing up both hands, exclaimed in French, “ Ah! it is the 
mouth of hell! None but a madman would venture into it.” 
He put off his sooty dress with all expedition, and soon left, 
the region of the collieries far behind him. 


Decision or Cuaracter. — The following very sensible | 
ebservations on a very important subject, are selected from 
Alcott’s Young Woman’s Guide. We commend them, and' 
the work itself, to the attention of our female readers: 

“There is one habit which should be cultivated, not only, 





for its usefulness in general, but especially for its value in! 
leading to true decision of character. 
doing every thing which it devolves upon us to do at all,| 
precisely at the time when it ought to be done. 
in human character goes to wreck, under the reign of pro-) 
crastination, while prompt action gives to all things a cor-, 
responding and proportional life and energy. Above all, 
every thing in the shape of decision of character is lost by! 
delay. It should be a sacred rule with every individual who) 
lives in the world for any higher purpose than merely to live, 
never to put off, for a single moment, a thing which ought 
to be done immediately —if it be no more than the cleaning 
or changing of a garment.” 

«‘ When I see a young woman neglecting, from day to day, 
her correspondents — her pile of letters constantly,increasing, 
and her dread of the doleful task of putting pen and thoughts 
to paper, accumulating as rapidly —I never fail to conclude, 
at once, that whatever other excellent qualities she may pos- 
sess. she is a stranger to the one in question. She who can- 
not make up her mind to answer a letter when she knows it 
ought to be answered —and in general a letter ought to be 


I mean, the habit of | 


Every thing) 











dolence and indecision are indulged—be decided in any||\down?” He repeated the question two or three times, in 
thing else—at least, habitually. She may, indeed, be soja similar strain, when, receiving no answer, he turned 
by fits and starts ; but the habit will never be so confirmed ||away, and in a manner half grieved, half indignant, ad- 





















| sins; you can see by this that it is no small sin to drink 


||shortly be brought forth for exhibition. 





answered soon after it is received —will not be likely to 
manifest decision in other things of still greater importance. 
The same is true, as I have said already several times, in 
regard to indecision in other things of even less moment 
than the writing of a letter. It is manifest especially, in re- 
gard to the matter of rising in the morning. She who knows 
it is time to get up, and yet cannot decide to do so—and 
consequently lies yawning a little longer, ‘and yet a little 
longer still’ —can never, I am bold to say — while this in-| 


as to be regarded as an essential element of her character. 


are entirely at war with the virtue I am endeavoring to in- 
culcate. It would be a miracle, almost, if a young woman 
who has been educated in a fashionable family, under the 
eye of a fashionable mother —and at a fashionabie boarding 
school, under the direction of a teacher whose main object is 
to please her patrons— should come out to the world, with- 
out being quite destitute of all true decision of character. If 
it were the leading object of our boarding schools to form 
the habit of indecision, they could not succeed better than 
many of them now do.” 


Heatuen Wispom.—The Catechism of the Shamans, or 
the Laws.and Regulations of the Priesthood of Fuh, or Bud- 
dha, in China, contains the following law, enforced by its 
very appropriate commentary. We are peculiarly struck 
with the wisdom of the requirement that when strong drink 
is allowed to be taken “as a medicine,” it is not to be done 
in secret, but is to be “ known by all.” 


“THE FIFTH LAW. 
“ Thou shalt not drink strong liquors. 


“ Commentary. — This law commands us not to drink any 
intoxicating liquor. There are many sorts in the western 
frontier countries, as liquors made of sugar-cane, of grapes, 
and of many other plants; in this country (China) it is the 
general custom to make a strong liquor from rice —of all 
these thou shalt not drink; with this exception, when thou 
art sick, and nothing else can restore thy health, and then it 
must be known by all that thou drink strong liquors. If 


\|there be no reason for it, thou shalt not touch any liquor with 
| thy lips, thou shalt not bring it to thy nose to smell at, nor 


shalt thou sit in a tavern, or together with people who drink 
spirits. 

“There was once a certain Yew-po-han, who by breaking 
this law, violated also all others, and committed the thirty-six 


wine (strong drink.) There is a particular department in 
hell filled with mire and dirt for the transgressors of this law, 
and they will be born again as stupid and mad people, want- 
ing wisdom and intelligence. There are bewildering demons 
and maddening herbs, but spirits disorder the mind more 
than any poison.” 


Attston’s Feast or Betsuazzar.—The reputation 
of Mr. Allston is so highly established, that any new pro- 
duction from his easel is a matter of interest to the public. 


|Our city editors have been taken quite by surprise, by the 
'|announcement, via New York, that the painting of Belshaz- 
||zar’s Feast, on which the artist has bestowed his principal 
|jattention for a number of years past, is finished, and will 


One who has had 


||the favor of seeing it, pronounces it the finest in concep- 
||tion and execution, of any that have been produced on that 


fruitful subject. No*painting, however, can equal the con- 
ception of any man of an ordinary degree of imagina- 
tion, who will bestow a few moments’ reflection upon the 
terrible circumstances of that awful event. What man 


\}can do, however, toward putting forth the terrible sublimity 
| of the scene, we should suppose might be done by this able 


painter. 


“Tue Servants or THE Peopre.’’ — We could not help 
being amused, yesterday, (though, perhaps, we ought not 
to have been,) at the conduct of a man who was, as we 
used to say, ‘‘the worse for liquor.” As we went to ou 
box, at the Post Office, for letters, &c., we found a man, 
“six feet in his stockings,’ standing in front of the deliv- 
ery clerk, with his hands in his pockets, and leaning his 


breast against the form which has been put up to keep off 


the crowd. With a voice like a speaking trumpet, he was 
addressing the clerk, — who paid no attention to him, — in 
the most persuasive strains : “« Will you have the politeness? 
Will you be so kind?’’ But here he was interrupted by a 
lady stepping to the window, asking for a letter. With all 
the politeness of a sailor, —for such he evidently was, — 
he remained silent till she was waited upon; but the mo- 
ment the coast was clear, he began again : 

“‘T say, sir, will you be sokind as to have the politeness ? 
I want to goto Roxbury. Will you please put my name 









































dressed the bystanders : ‘“‘ They won't put it down! They 


* Nearly all the habits of modern female education—lI\||are fine servants of the people! I want to take the omnibus, 
mean the fashionable education of the family and school —j\and they won’t put my name down!” 





Mercuant’s Macazine.— We have received the sixth 
number, completing the first volume of this valuable work. 
| We are pleased to learn that it is well patronized. 
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WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic.— The. yellow fever, in many towns in Texas, 
is said to have destroyed nearly one-tenth of the population ; 
it has been particularly fatal in Houston and Galveston. It 
had considerably abated, according to the last accounts, and 
the sale of lots in Galveston is as rapid as ever. 

A Mrs. Norton, in the western part of this State, has been 
committed to prison, on suspicion of poisoning a young man 
who boarded with her, and whom she wished to marry. He 
was on the eve of being married to another. 

The Grand Jury of the city of New York have presented 
lone hundred and nineteen omnibuses of that city as public 
nuisances, Broadway being turned by them into a dangerous 
race course. 

The Governor of Iowa, in his message to the legislature 
of that territory, recommends to them to becdme a State. 
If the population be sufficient, the event will probably soon 
take place. 

The Belfast (Me.) Journal, records the death of Mr. John 
Cochran, who was one of the members of the. celebrated 
“Boston Tea Party.”” He wasa man of high respectability. 

While a company of persons were teasing an elephant, 
lately, in Maryland, one of them was seized by the animal, 
and crushed to death, 

A Court Martial is to convene in Philadelphia, for the 
trial of Commodore Ellictt.. Com. Warrington will preside. 

The Philadelphia Alms-house has two hundred more in- 
mates this season, than it has had at any previous time, ° 

The New York Sailing Packets have engaged tc ke 
letters and newspapers gratis to England. 

The Indians, near Tallahasse, are said to be very bold, and 
approach nearer the town than ever. 

A second crop of apples has been gathered from a tree in 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Professor Espy is going to publish a book on the “ Philoso- 
phy of Storms.” 





Forzicn.— At a celebration of the Conservatives, a Mr. 
Bradshaw, member of Parliament from Canterbury, is said 
to have accused her Majesty of perjury! 

The French government has demanded the evacuation of 
the harbor and other passages, occupied by the English in 
Biscay, since the civil war. The Cabinet of London hesi- 
tates, but does not yet positively refuse the demand. The 
English government is waiting until peace has taken place 
place in the Peninsula. 

A conspiracy has been discovered in the Russian army ; 
Gen. Geismar has been dismissed in consequence of it, and 
two hundred and eight officers in his corps were arrested in 
one night. 

An English paper gives an account of the sale of a wife, 
by her husband, at public auction! She was sold for four 
shillings and ten-pence to a purchaser from Sheffield ! 

The epidemic at Sierre Leone has been unusually fatal 
this past season. About one-third of the Europeans in that 
place have died, and among them the Governor. 

The public debt of the East India Company, on April 1st, 
1837, was £30,400,000. The estimated surplus of income 
over expenditure, in 1838, was £1,300,000. 

The Bengal branch of the Assam Tea Association declares 
that in a few years, England may be independent of China, 
in the article of tea. 

The Earl of Clarendon is to be made a member of the 
Cabinet, and will receive the appointment of Lord Privy Seal. 

A remarkable fall of snow has occurred in Paris, and the 
vicinity, and the weather is said to be unusually severe. 

There are about six thousand Carlist refugees in France, 
in an almost famished condition. 

Little doubt is now entertained of the marriage of the 
Queen with Prince Albert of Coburg. 

Mr. Henry Tuffrell is to be the new Lord of the ony 

There is still mach disturbance in Spain. 
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"WE WILL NOT TAK OF OLD TIMES.” 


A GLEE.-BY MORLEY. 
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We will not = oe old times, ——— = blithe and gay, And met to hear the eve-ning chimes, And laugh the hours a - way. 
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We will not talk of old times, ae or blithe and gay, met to hear the ete o_o we laugh the hours a - way. 
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We will not talk of old nen re tao blithe and gay, And i to hear the eve-ning chimes, And laugh thie hours a - way. 
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ut their loss in Set « Old times, oa % mon @nith-cr, whith-er al ye gone, Ne’er to ¢ome a - gain. 














Old times we al-ways mourn, 
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Old times we al-ways mourn, But their loss in vain; Old times, old oun.” ‘alien, whith-er are ye gone, Ne’er to come a - gain. 
mourn 
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gone, Ne‘er to come a - gain. 
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SECOND VERSE. The present let’s enjoy, THIRD VERSE. All times we may enjoy, 
But we will talk of new times, Though we regret the pasts Some e’en complain of hard times, If we are so inclin’d. 
Times present and to come, New times, new times :— And never are at case; All times, all times; — 
Of happy hours in sunny bow’rs, Cheerfully the minutes fly, © With such you reason all in vain, Pleasantly the minutes fly, 
And joyful days at home. » May they always last. ~) In vain you try to please; ’ | To an equal mind. 


having sclented a shallow chalet for their purpose, upon| shower, and the colonel politely offered him the loan of an 
the brink of which he had been so long tormentingly sus-|) umbrella, which was politely and proudly aceepted of ; and 
pended. — Englishipaper. Daniel, with his head two or three inches higher than usual, 
mel marched off. Not long after he had left, however, to the 
An onp FassioneD Marriage Portion. —Captain John|/colonel’s surprise, he again sees Daniel posting towards him 
Hull, who was one of the first founders of the Old South} with all possible haste, still o’ertoped by his cotton canopy, 
Church, Boston, Captain of the Ancient and Honorable Ar-/}(silk umbrellas were out of the question, in those days,) 
tillery, a Representative of the town, and in 1680, an Assis-|| which he held out, saluting him with — “ Hae, hae, Cornel ! 
tant, was a man of wealth. A daughter of his was married|/this ’Il never do; there’s no door in a’ my house that ’Il tak’ 
to Major Samuel Sewall. As usual in those days, the father|/it in: my*werra barn-door winna tak’ it in!” — Glasgow 
was expected to give his daughter a marriage portion. So,}| Constitutional. 
father Hull, after his daughter was completely, and richly 
too, dressed and prepared for the ceremony, caused her to be||_ For some time past, the employers of the octori at one of 
put into one side of a large pair of scales, in the presence of||the barriers had noticed an old lady, who daily went out of 
her friends, and then piled on dollars and crowns, andiother|| Paris, followed by a little dog; but it was remarked that 
silver money, until they weighed her down. Report says|/when she returned, the animal was lying in her arms, as if 
she was a plump hearty girl. This must have been a fat||the good lady was giving it a ride, after the fatigue of its walk. 
marraige portion in those days. A few days ago, as she was entering the barrier, an employer, 
Sais who was eating part of a fowl, offered a piece of it to the 
Marcu or Umsrettas.—‘When umbrellas marched first||little dog, and being surprised at its not»taking it, looked 
into this quarter (Blairgowrie,) they were sported only by||closer, and found that it was a stuffed figure. This led toa 
the minister and the laird, and were looked upon by the|/search, and it was found that the old lady daily introduced in 
common class of people as a perfect phenomenon. One day, || it, in a fraudulent manner, a quantity of “the liquor which 
Daniel M——n wert to pay his rent to Colonel M’Pherson,||she loved,” whilst the dog, at another how of the day, fol- 
at Blairgowrie House: when about to return, it came on a!!lowed one of her commeres into Paris. 




















Peru.ous Sitvation.— Many of the Coast Blockade sea-| 
men, in Sussex, lose their lives by walking over the cliffs 
during dark or foggy nights ; and upon one occasion two of} 
their bodies were discovered, dreadfully mangled, within a} 
few yards of each other, having been precipitated from a| 
height of about three hundred feet. The circumstance of 
their being kilied nearly on the same spot, at about the same 
moment, gave rise to an opinion that they had been thrown 
over by the smugglers. Be this as it might, some time after, 
an officer, much disliked for his activity, having fallen into 
ran ambuscade of smugglers, they seized him, blind-folded 
him, and tied his feet together, crying, “ Throw him over the 
cliff! throw him over the cliff!” Disregarding his entreaties 
for mercy, they bore him to the edge, and gradually pushed 
him over, feet foremost, till his arms and chin only remained 
above the brink; to which he clung by digging his finger 
nails into the soil, and in this crue] position they left him. 
He remained thus for above an hour, in agonies of terror, 
screaming for help, and straining every sinew to maintain}] - 
his hold, till at length the blood seemed to stagnate in his 
arms ; his strength failed, his brain reeled at the thought of 
the depth beneath, and he was on the point of letting go, in 
despair, when, as a last effort, he released one hand, tore the 
bandage from his eyes, turned his head with horror, and be- 
@eld the bottom within a yard of his feet! the smugglers 
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